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'Each institution's policy for environmental 
education should include, in particular, a 
strategy for the promotion of environmental 
education across the curriculum, together with 
an action plan for its implementation. 

'FHE has an important part to plav in 
developing the environmental understanding 
of students whose courses are not specificallv 
"environmental" in focus. 

'Such "cross-curricular greening" may be 
concerned with work-related needs, or more 
broadly with the students' needs as citizens. In 
practice, mucl'i provision may address both sets 
of needs concurrently. 

'The development of a common level of 
environmental understanding across the whole 
institution's student body is a difficult objective 
ti^ achieve in the short term, but experiments 
tenvards this end should be encouraged. . . 

' I he Further I'diication Unit's project, 
I'nvironmenlal l-diication throughout R., could 
shed some \ ery useful light on the issues 
d(*scribed abme. . 
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Executive summary 

• An approach to on\ironmental 
education in HE should enable students 
to link their learning and achievement 
with their vocational interests and 
aspirations, 

• The environmentally responsible person 
will have achieved the accompanying 
core skills necessary for them to use their 
en\ ironmental understanding and 
competences, 

• A set of fi\ e general learning outcomes 
have been chosen, which emphasise the 
importance of natural processes and 
resources, the impact of human acti\ itv 
on the environment, the legislative 
framework and the economic and social 
benefits of good practice. 

• I'he general and related specific learning 
outcomes are sufficientiv generic to 
appK throughout all IT curricula (at 



Lev els 2 and 3), The assessment criteria 
may vary according to the context and 
content of the area of learning and 
achievement. 

At Level 2 , students should be able to 
describe and identify key issues and 
good practice. At Level 3 they should be 
able to understand, analyse and ev'aluate 
in such key issues and good practice- 

illustrations of the application of the 
model are given in the following areas: 
Business & Lina nee, Carpentrv & 
Joinery, Lash ion & textiles. Leisure & 
Tourism, Hotel & Catering, Waste 
Management, 

teachers involved in this development 
have found this approach useful and 
succcsstul. Continuing devt^lopment 
work, application and evaluation are 
now required. 



Introduction 

In 1992, FEDA's predecessor, FEU, published a 
guide to environmental action in FE colleges — 
Co/iiyes G(>;;;x Green. In a list of key points, 
Co/Ayes Green drew attention to the moral 
principle of sustainability; this includes a duty 
of care for other people and forms of life, and 
acknowledges the need to limit and to share the 
use of the earth's resources. While recognising 
the need for the integration of appropriate 
en\'ironmental elements across the curriculum 
(curriculum greening), much of the guidance in 
Colle^e> Goin^ Greet i relates to good 
housekeeping. 

This is the second of two reports updating 
Ce//cyc> CT)//;y Creeti. It does not repeat the 
ad\ ice gi\ en pre\ iously which remains rele\ ant 
but aims to stimulate further curriculum 
Je\elopment. While s'ame colleges are 
implementing en\ ironmental polic\ statements 
and attending to the en\ ironmental dimension 
in mam (if not all) curricula, there is still much 
to be done to meet the recommendations of 
Department for I ducation's expert committee 
report i.firirofnnentnl Re^pon>ihilitu; /Aj/ for 

further unii higher aiueufion ( 1993 ). 

I neironnietitiil i.iiueutioti I fnvu^liout I I I report> 
rele\ant national polic\ dexelopments and 
initiati\es and identifier approaches to 
dex eloping the en\ ironmental dimension to tlu‘ 
curriculum; these correspond to the different 
le\ elr of commitment ti^ em ironmental 
responsibilitv. It alsi^ illustrates methods of 
introducing em ironmental education from 
examph's sent b\ colleges and gi\es indicators 
for e\ aluating institutional arul curriculum 
practice. 

1 he original project smight to de\elop a w ideU 
<ippiicabU' ciMe of en\ ironmental learning 
outcomes (curriculum objecti\ es) and 
illustrati\e Uxirning assignments and to re\ iew 
ai ti\ it\ in colleges and pro\ ide guidaiue on 
introdiu ing em ironim‘ntal polic\. 

Ihis report summarises tlie outc(Mnes ot tliat 
work. It presents a unit o\ (generic. ) 
en\ in>nmentiil le.n*ning outcomes speutied at 
I ' ■ »'l aiui I e\ el A ( m |lu’ I I I ) A .uui n.ition.il 
i|i tliti ilions Iramew orks), It illustmles liow 



these can be implemented through learning 
assignments in various \ocational areas, 
together with assessment criteria enabling 
student c ':hie\ ement to be assessed. This is not 
a unit wi.idated or accredited by a national 
awarding or qualifications body, but a resource 
to be drawn upon. 

I’he units can be implemented free standing or 
the outcomes can be w holly or partly integrated 
into a \ ocational or other programme. They also 
prenide a starting point for de\eloping the 
\ ision-oriented curriculum necessary for total 
en\ ironmental responsibilitv and sustainable 
de\ elopment (see Envinninienhil F.ducation 
riirou^hout Further Fiiueutioti /.). Adopting such 
a unit (T learning outcomes could enable 
en\ ironmental education to be achiex ed for all 
students throughout an institution. 

The units, outcome statements and illustrati\ e 
assignments w ere de\ eloped by a group of 
experienced teachers in the IT- sector. Ihe\ 
discussed the aims of en\‘ ironmental education 
as identified nationalK and internationalU (see 
Colle^e> Coiti^ Greeti) and w ere influenced b\ the 
work of Allan Lawrence of Hopwood Hall 
College which also in\ol\ ed collaboration w ith 
colleges in Ciermaiw (the Kochdale and 
Bielefeld project, with funding from tin* 
1 Tiropean Social Lund). 

Ihis is a model which man\ teachers find 
attracti\e especiall\ in relation to integrating 
en\ ironmental education and learning 
outcomes into \ ocational pro\ ision. It is 
consistent with the general learning outcomes 
for en\- iron mental responsibilit\ de\ eloped 
since this work began in a project b\ tlu‘ C\nmcil 
for lai\ ironmental l.ducation (see I firirofinientul 
I iiueutioti Throughout I F. / ), 

The \ \-. sector's task continues to be to de\x‘lop 
in all students the abilit\ to recognise the 
implications of thi r personal and work-related 
choices and decisiims, and a ciMnmitment to 
sustainabilitv 

l eedbai k on tin* issues raised here would be 
welciMue, Please let us know o\ unir progress in 
inqMementing en\ ironmental ies, 

C hristopher Parkin 

1 1 DA I )e\ eloi^ni’nl ( Mtu er 










1. Developing a core of 
environmental learning 
outcomes 

Background 

!n deri\'ing the core of environmentiil learning 
outcomes, account was taken of the need to 
build on the students' awareness and prev ious 
learning as part of the school curriculum or 
elsewhere. Most, if noi all, students at Ih ha\ e a 
considerable awareness and interest in the 
environment. Many have some understanding 
of ecological relationships and awareness of 
aspects of the economic, social, technological 
and political prcK'esses affecting the 
envinmment, Mi^st students will have tackled 
en\ iriMimental topics before. It is important that 
students have the opportunitv to link their 
t‘n\ ironmental educatiim with their \ iK'ational 
or potential \ ocaticmal inter *sts. 
Ihn ironmentalU' responsible citizens 
understand Innv their work practices affect tin* 
enviriMiment and how the\ can minimise thesi* 
to ensure en\ iriMimental protection, 

hn\ ironmental rc*sponsibilit\ in \ ol\ i*s tlu' 
adaptation of basic patti‘rns of beha\ iours bv M 
indiv iduals {Joiriird^ I Coffiprtou c 

ni ^cotliwd, b^^l). Such behaviour will includi’ 
actions ranging from simpiv turning off lights, 
machinerv and eciuipment 'vhen not needed, to 
rt'cycling materials, and to more ciunpliw 
activitit's, siieh as tlu‘ inclusion of 
i*nv iriMinuMital considi*rations \n di'sign and 
planning. I he w ii.1 (.‘spread adoption of 
env ironmental u‘sponsibilitv w ill help to 
mti'grati* good I'nv ironmental practices 
throughout industrv and comnu'ra' as a matter 
ot coursi‘ rather than as an afti*rthoughl. 

I urifvfntiiiifjl I'iiiiijfiiU} in //o7//it / 

'•k? (Ii\1l. stall's that nuwt students 

til king V (H'ational courses in 11 reio'iv e a limited 
aminint ot env ironmental education. It aNo 
lomnu'iits that the most ettectiv i' learning takes 
pliiie when an interdisciplinarv approach is 
taki ‘11 ti' the anaivsis, imdi'istaiul ing, and 
solution ot (‘r<\ irotimental problems, sdien 
to[>iv s au' ri'lev ,mt U) the i i>iirsi' oh|i\ ti\ I's, and 
there is ,i ^.mod blend ot lln'oretu al and piiU tiuil 



study. It is important to develop a strategy with 
a unified approach so that students v\ill acquire 
skills to enable them to make informed choices 
and decisions. It is important that env iron- 
mental education is linked to the employment 
aspirations of students, and that colleges 
develop their relationships with local industrv 
in a context which seeks to sustain th(* 
env ironment. 

The LUKAS Project in Northrhine Westphalia 
identified the following themes central to the 
development of environmental education in 
vocational education: 

• the development and promotion of 
env ironmentallv' aware behav iour is an 
integrated process which has to appeal 
to the learner's entire personalitv 

• env ironmental education ha^ to be 
integrated with all subjects 

• environmental educatiim requires an 
act ion -based approach to overcome the 
discrepancy between knowledge and 
behav iour 

• env ironmental education limited to 
individual responsibilitv is likelv to be 
ineffective 

1 he model in this document addresses these 
issues. It is skill and competence oriented which 
means that wherever possible students learn bv 
approaching aiul addressing problems. 
Solutiims can, and often do, result in the need to 
change vocatiiMial practice. While closelv 
related to the v in atiiMial world and identitv of 
the student, this model also prvsents a challenge 
tor the incorporatiiMT of the outcomes in courses 
of general educatiiMV 

Environmental education and core 
skills 

1 m ironmental educ«ition whiih is lasting and 
ri‘lains temporal validilv must ensur'e that 
students have the skills ti^ ccMitinuallv receivi' 
and t'valuati* the chiinging kno\vU*dge iUv 
dis[''»)iiite [''oints ol v u'w th.it originati’ from 
ditti'ienl spi‘u,il interest grou[>s and polilual 
.md e( onomi( institutions 




matters 






Professional and/or vocational environmental 
literacy has been described as: 

'knoivled^e luui umier^tamiifi^ of the way 
chosen subjects and vocations connect with the 
environment whether this be the natural 
environment or the environments of 

agriculture, towns and cities made by people. 

(S. Richardson, 1991) 

Ensironmentally responsible individuals 
possess 'skills, attitudes and values which 
enable them to take control of, and 

responsibility for their own lives, to work 
together to bring about constructive and 

positi\-e change' (Greening the Curriculum, 
Shirlev Ali Khan), and to 'evaluate and address 
the en\'ironmental problems associated with 
their work and life style'. These skills include 
the national core skills identified as necessary 
for post-16 education and previously 
anticipated in BTEC's Common Skills. It is 
interesting and not surprising that most of 
examples of the trial of the model of 

environmental outcomes has imolved WYVC 
ccHirses. 



In developing the model and unit of learning 
outcomes, account has also been taken of the 
profile proposed for the 'active citizen' (Oxford 
DeveK^pment Education Unit, 1989) and of the 
key dimensions of a vcKational environmental 
education course developed by the ROBl 
Project. These include management of 
resources, energy use, pollution, legislation, 
health and safety, and people. 

A note on learning outcomes and 
assessment criteria 

Learning outcomes are statements of what a 
student should know, understand and be able to 
do. There is no unique way of presenting them, 
but three categories of outcome statements have 
been found useful according to how specific 
thev are: general learning outcomes, (more 
specific) learning outcomes, and assessment 
criteria, which correspond for example to the 
usage of the terms Unit Title, Element, and 
Performance Criteria in GNVQ and WQ Units. 
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2. The units: environmental 
education for sustainability 

The learning outcome statements 

This model t>t en\ironmental ediuMtion 
includes dimensions of education for 
sustainability. 

Ftiucatioji for >u>tai}itihilit\/ iicvclop> the 
lUrarcfie^^, coffipetctiec^, uttitiuics Luoi vulue^ 
which cfiahlc people to be effective ii^efit> of 
^u^tniunhle lievelopnietit ofi o locol, fuitionni 
lUhi internatioual level ivnl work townrii> u 
more equitable otui etivirofitfiefitnlh/ 
>u<tiiimib!e future. 

(Stephen Sterling, 1MM2) 

A lu>listic \ ie\v of the environment is essential. 
The approach is to en^a^e the students' 
participation and experience. The curriculum 
model is made up of ti\'e general learning 
i>utcomes together w ith the associated more 
specific learning outconu's and suppt>rting 
range statements. 

I h<‘se ha\ e been tested at i|ualiticatit>n and 
credit framework Te\el ^ (Table 1) ^ nd l.<'\ el 2 
( Table 2). While the outconu' statemeiUs at I ewl 
and I e\vl 2 are similar, tlww differ 
significantlx in thi> demands upon tin* learner, 
through the choice of \ erb and content. These 
statements are a guide for curnculum and 
qualification de\ elopers and teachers 
developing assignments; lhe\ do ni>t constituti' 
an approv ed or v aliilated national unit. 

Range statements can be ust'ful for specifving 
the knowledge and undt'i standing which 
accomp«mii‘s tliu hMrning outconu's. Such 
gi*m‘nc siati'meiits are addixl to labU's 1 and 2. 
I lu*se can bo adapti'd ti) giva' particular 
relt'v aiH i‘ to ,i spi«i ifu v ocation.il pri^gi'.immc oi’ 
V i)nti’\t. 

.Assi'ssment uiteria have .iNo beiMi written 
vv hu h indii .iti' nuu’e f^'ii’usul v how .u hii'v enu'nl 
ot the on tv tunes vv ill hi' ev uicnl (srr C hafMci h 



Howe\’tT, whereas the statements of general 
and specific learning outcomes are sufficiently 
generic to be applicable to a w'ide range of 
vocational programmes and contexts, 
assessment criteria vary according to the 
programme area and context. Examples are 
giv en in this dvKument. 

The fiv e general learning outcomes include the 
dimensions of education for sustainability as 
outlined by i:v\\in McLeish (previously Director, 
Council for Fnvironmental Fducation): 

• a spatial dimension which includes 
people individually and collectiv ely 

• a temporal dimension which places the 
environment in a time vontinuum 
considering the t'ffects of past decisii>ns 
i)n the present, and the decisions and 
actiims of the present oi^ the future 

• a ci)nceptuai dimension which is inter- 
disciplinary and draws from ecok>gical, 
technoU)gical, economic, political and 
sv)cial educativ>n 

I he unit v.x)llected learning outcomes lias 
been called Environmental Education for 
Sustainability (Environmental Protection). 

Such a title suggests that the model is relevant 
io the vocation as well as the activ)ns of the 
individual. The nmdel pri)pi>ses a dvnamiv 
rv'latiiinsbip: as a result ot developing these 
skills and c^impt'tences, the student will be 
proactive and make a piisitive contribution to 
rv'versing the planet's cimtinuing degradation. 
It IS inettectiv e to relv oo individual action alone 
there is often a discrepanv v bet\vei*n the 
individual's i/nvir^in mental aw areiu*ss and 
env in>niiu ntallv c^impatible behav iour. 

t av h ot tlu' ItMrning out- i>mes sluuild n*sult in 
an observ abU‘ and measurable v hange m 
pv’r^vinal or vocativmal practice, 
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Table 1, Environmental education for ii^inytainahility (environmental protection) 
^y^eneral and specific learning outcomes Level 3 
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lUhlc 2 . i.m'i'vnmcnhil education for >u^tainabiliti/ (oiviromncntal prott\iion> 
\^cih'ral and specific learning outcomes Level 2 
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The general learning outcomes 

The rationale for the chosen fi\e general 
learning outcomes at l.e\ el 3 (Ad\ anced) is as 
follows: 

1 Understand the importance of natural 
processes^ relationships and resources that 
exist in the environment 

This general learning outcome requires an 
understanding of the natural processes that take 
place in the environment and an awareness ot 
the interdependence of all species, indi\ iduals, 
a>mm unities and nations. These include 
relatiiMiships between the human population 
and resources. IVrformance that exhibits an 
understanding of these issues includes the 
i*ffecti\e management of resources or materials 
and the pre\ entiiMi of waste and /or riV\ cling of 
an\ finished or discarded material. This can be 
illustrated in a range of acti\ ities ivle\ ant to tin* 
student's \ ocation. 

It is necessary to <*mphasise the importance of 
the relationships rather than sirnph tin* 
relationships themseh’es; to describe the 
Carbon and Nitrogen c\cles shows no 
understanding. Processes in the natural world 
ari* conin*cti*d and it is the acti\ itii*s of human 
societies, predominanth those of the 
industrialised, wealthic*r nations, which 
threaten these relatiimships and balances. This 
learning outcome could also be achie\ ed b\ an 
e\ident awareness of the relatii>nship between 
energ\- resources, raw materials and demand, 
and the ultimate impact i)f that demand if it is 
unci>ntrolled. SimilarK’, b\-products or waste 
produced b\ anv process cause damage when 
the\ enter these natural systems. T he awareness 
that nothing in the en\ ironment remains static 
and unmo\ing is \erv important in 
understanding tin* problems of pollution and 
one's own responsibilities as a consumiT ot 
these resources. 

2 Hvaluate the environmental impact of an 
activity 

it tlu* indi\idiial undi*rstands itu* t\tlu and 
d\namic relationships in the biosphere, human 
hti*st\K*s, industrial processes and other 
<Kti\ ities uin tln*n bv '^t.'i'n in terms n| then- 



impact on the environment. This may be one of 
pollution, but also includes aesthetic, scx'ial, 
health and economic dimensions. Students 
should be encouraged to carry out a simple life* 
CN’cle analysis or environmental audit and 
re\ iew of a related vocational acti\ ity c^r place 
of work to see the implication of their acti\ ities 
on the em ironment. Such an acti\itv should 
also enable the students to a least ex aluate, or to 
arrixe at, solutions and identifx’ costs in 
changing to more enxironmentallv responsible 
practice. 

Knvironmental audit or rex iew is in manx* wax s 
central to the underpinning philosophx of this 
enx'ironmental curriculum model. The rexiew 
process does not hax e to be complex, but manx 
of the i'nx ironmental problems that face us 
todax are the result of our ignorance of the 
processi*s of pnxluction and their i*fh*ct on the 
enx ironment. To achiex e the aim of 
c*nx ironmental protection ri*quires an 
understanding ^»f the processes that create 
goods and serxices and to acknowledge our 
integral role in these processes as an emploxee 
and a consumer. If enx ironmental management 
strategies ati* to become an essential component 
of companies' practices as thex approach tlx* 
m*xt centurx, then it is imperatixe that the 
student is made familiar with their function. 

I his learning outcome requires the student to 
exaluate the different stages of the productiiMi 
process in terms of enx ironmental, social, health 
and economic criteria. In turn, thi*se raise 
awareness c^f the numerous trade-offs that hax e 
to be assessed in the work enx ironment and 
which leads to what is termed the best 
[>racticabli* i*nx ironnu*ntal option'. 

3 Analyse how past decisions and activities 
affect a local environment 

I'hi* enxiromm*nt has alwaxs changi*d in 
response to actions and decisiims, but it is also 
important to apprc*ciate how then* max K* a 
Kmg-term consi*t|uence ot di*cisions and actions 
ol tin* pres(*nt, to which we max make 
attribution. An important diim*nsion is to 
ackiunvledgi* how local acti(ts max ri*sult m 
global i’ffi*cts 
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Student performance should include the 
identification of features of the environment 
that have resulted from past actions, and other 
historical perspectives that relate to the local 
environment, e.g. social, political, industrial and 
cultural components. 

4 Interpret the legislative framework which 
exists to protect the environment 

Although the first form of environmental 
legislation probably related to environmental 
and public health and personal safetv while at 
work, the C'ontrol of Substances Hazardous to 
Health Act (C'OSHH, 1989) and the 
Environmental Protection Act (1991) have 
resulted in a legislative framework which has 
implications for nearly all vocational areas. 
Understanding of this should include the 
concepts behind the acronyms, e g. the Polluter 
Pays Principle (PPP), Integrated l\>llution 
Control (IPC), Best Practicable I'nv ironmental 
Clption (BPFX)) and Best Available Techniques 
Not Exceeding lAcessive Cost (BATNEEC). 
Other legislative acts such as the Water Act 
(1990), Eo(>d Safetv Act (1991), the Control of 
l\>llution (Special Waste) AH (1980), and the 
Countryside Acts may all liave implications for 
some vocational areas. Obviouslv, assessment 



criteria should include complying with 
legislation. The role of the European Union is 
crucial and the effect of its directives in the 
development of environmental legislation 
should be included. 

5 Identify economic and social benefits of 
good environmental practice 

Students should be able to identify good 
environmental practice and sustainable 
dev elopment while also identifying social and 
economic advantages. They should be aware 
that the cost of environmental damage is not 
included in the price that we pay for our goods. 
If there is no price to pay for damaging the 
environment, it is therefore difficult to save 
money or be 'economic' bv protecting it. All 
individuals must have an understanding of 
sustainability and therefore suggest solutions to 
env ironmental problems and env ironmentallv 
damaging practices. C^ften this mav require an 
understanding of different cultures and 
V iewpoints, 

C lear assessment criteria for this outcome 
would be the demi>nst ration of an integrated 
and co-operative approach to solving 
env ironmental problems, and seeking 
information from a wide range of sources. 



O 



3. Application of the model 

The development of learning 
outcomes in vocational areas 

Tor rritiny locturere in subjects not usuullv 
considered in relation to the environment, 
embedding environmental learning outcomes 
may seem onerous and adding an 
environmental education unit the easiest 
solution. This, howexer, has ct^sl implications 
and mav also mean minimal impact on the need 
to consider en\ irt^nmental issues as an integral 
part of vocational practice. 

This is a staff development issue: the 

environmental specialist mav be able to raise 
the en\ ironmental awareness of the \ ocational 
course team so that the relev ant outcomes can 
be embedded in the framework of the 
vocational course. I'he disadvantage of a 
separate unit is its 'separateness'. However, 
there is a case for both approaches: integrating 
environmental learning outcomes into the 
programme and adding environmental 
modules with more specialist input. Obv ioiislv 
this has to be realised in a context where time 
for a course is being rationalised and time for 
other v ocational units has been reduced. 



The inclusion of assessment criteria 

The general and specific learning outcomes 
remain simiUir whatever the vocational area but 
the assessment criteria which qualify the 
outcomes are likely to vary according to the 
application, to reflect the ct>ntent and context 
adequately. This has been found the most 
satisfactory apprt>ach. 

Fn)r example, 'Kvaluate the environmental 
impact of an activ ity' may involv e assessing the 
env ironmental impact of either the manufacture 
of a particular fabric or garment in a Fashion & 
Textiles course, or a meal or a recipe as part of a 
1 lotel & Catering course. 

Examples of assignments and 
assessment criteria in vocational areas 

Ihis chapter includes examples which are 
relevant to particular vocational programme 
areas (and students' interests) plus assessment 
criteria corresponding to the learning outcomes. 

I'xainples 1-5 illustrate assessment criteria 
cormsponding to each of the general learning 
outa>mes (1 to and an assignment in a particular 
vtvational programme. Fxample 6 illustrates an 
a:-.signment designed to enable achiev ement of 
s<.‘v eral general and specific outcon\es. 



i Example 


General learning 
outcome 


Student 

programme 


Level 


Assignment 


1 


1 


Nurserv 

nursing 


3 


frees in the 
environment 


1 

I 

1 


s 


1 ashion 
& textiles 




Textile finishing 
processes (Sc 
water pollution 




3 


Business 
& finance 


.4 


Road building 
policv 


1 

4 


4 


Waste 

management 


4 


Waste 

Disposal 


I ^ 


S 


Hotel 

(Sc C atering 


3 


C ireen C uisine 
Dav 


1 

! 


h 


C arpi‘ntrv 
(Sc loinerv 




Casement 

Windows 



I While assignments an' ili’signed in n*lation to thi‘ stateil vocational 

I areas, thev mav have wiiler applicahilitv. 
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Example i 



General learning outcome i Understand the importance of processes, relationships and resources 

that exist in the environment 

Student programme: Nursery Nursing Level 3, 

Basford Hall College 

Learning assignment: Trees in the Environment 

This assignment is designed to enable the nursery nurse to help teachers to develop children’s awareness of 
the environment and to support the National Curriculum at Key Stage 1. It gives students an opportunity to 
develop a commitment to a longitudinal study of a micro-habitat. Students choose two trees, identify their 
features and observe the trees on three occasions throughout the seasons. The function and uses of trees in 
the management and conservation of the natural environment are examined, and a variety of conservation 
methods and trends are discussed. 

The best time to begin this assignment is in autumn or early summer. The longitudinal study is designed to 
enable students not only be aware of seasonal changes, but also to see the environmental issues as relevant 
to their immediate surroundings. 

Students report that this assignment helps then to put environmental issues into perspective. Following the 
assignment, some have joined local conservation groups. 



Specific learning outcomes 

1.1 Explain the importance of the cycles of matter 
and energy supply 



1.2 Explain the need for management of finite 
resources 



Assessment criteria 

State cycles of matter (carbon, water) and food 
chains 

Explain the place occupied by trees in natural cycles 
and food chains 

Relate functions of trees to the interdependent envi- 
ronment 

Identify the use of trees as a resource which needs 
to be managed to maintain function; e.g. explain 
management of rain forests, ancient woods, planta- 
tions and protection of individual trees 



1.3 Relate the above tr issues of global consump- 
tion, population dynamics and industrial and 
social processes 



Be aware of the interdependence of actions by 
individuals, communities and nations and the 
environmental consequences and opportunities 
of these relationships 



Describe uses of wood in industry, road building 
and agriculture 

Relate the uses of trees for private needs and indus 
trial processes, e.g. discuss pressures for removal 
and replanting 

Identify and evaluate policies and pressures upon 
different communities, (social cost of short-term 
policies) 

Discuss objectively different political, social and 
economic systems which influence the use md 
management of trees 
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General learning outcome 2 Evaluate the environmental effect of an activity 

Student Programme: Fashion & Textiles Level 3» 

Hopwood Hall College 

Learning assignment; Textile Finishing Processes and Water Pollution 

This assignment has been developed for Fashion & Textile students (Level 3) who are often unfamiliar with 
the scientific approach to collecting data, analysis and drawing conclusions. Students examine in group 
work the chemical content of waste produced by the textile room of the college. They carry out tests on tex- 
tile effluent samples arising from dyeing and printing, cleaning printing screens and tables, and soaked loom 
state cotton. Students draw conclusions on sources of contaminants and their environmental and health 
effects, and consulting COSHH technical data sheets, consider how material change can lead to a reduction 
in pollution. The assignment has led to a reduction in formaldehyde and chromium in the effluent by chang- 
ing suppliers of certain materials. 

This assignment is also designed to develop the scientific and deductive skills required in the environmental 
control of water and trade effluents. Students describe the assignment as ‘eye opening*. 



Specific learning outcomes 

2.1 Evaluate the impact of action in terms of envi- 
ronmental, economic, social and aesthetic 
dimensions 



2.2 Select options and justify sustainable environ- 
mental practice 



2.3 Evaluate potential changes in vocational, per- 
sonal and national behaviour 



Assessment criteria 

Describe the effect of dyes, bleaches and other fin- 
ishing processes 

Identify correctly the harmful pollutants in an efflu- 
ent 

Relate textile finishing processes to environmental 
effects 

Suggest alternatives to reduce pollution and envi- 
ronmental impact 

Identify the need for textile finishing related to con- 
sume’’ ^rmand and relate to pressures on the envi- 
ronment 

Suggest changes to textile finishing practices 
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Example 3 



General learning outcome 3 Analyse how past decisions and activities impact on a local 

environment 

Student programme: Business & Finance Level 3, 

Hopwood Hall College 

Learning assignment: Road Building Policy 

This is an assignment based on newspaper articles (e.g. Guardian, 5 February 1993) which itemise plans for 
new motorway construction. Students of Business & Finance (Level 3) carry out an environmental impact 
assessment and identify sustainable practice. Students work in groups of two or three to argue the case for 
or against one road building programme. They are required to consult local authority, Department of 
Transport and other sources concerned with transport and the environment. 

Students identify on a map important environmental features threatened by development, criteria on which 
judgements should be based, and problems which the development seeks to alleviate. They produce a 
report (maximum 1,000 words) which explains concisely the economic, environmental and social and health 
arguments for and against the proposed route. This report summarises the case which is presented in a 
debating forum. 



Specific learning outcomes 

3.1 Explain the ways in which past activities and 
decisions have shaped the environment of the 
present day 

3.2 Ev I'.uate relevant historical perspectives and 
events relevant to the local environment 



3.3 Identify the conflicts that arise from environ- 
mental issues and consider ways to resolve 
such conflicts 



Assessment criteria 

State existing traffic flow problems and their effect 
on the environment and the community 

Identify how transport policy can alleviate existing 
conflicts 

Describe present day transport policy and the fac- 
tors which influence decision 

Explain purpose of road building strategy and role 
of government policy in protecting and threatening 
the environment 

Evaluate consequences of a planning proposal for 
the local community 
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Example 4 



General learning outcome /| Interpret the legislative framework which exists to protect the 

environment 

Student programme: Waste Management Level 3, 

Coventry Technical College 
Learning assignment: Waste Disposal 

In this assignment, students of Waste Management (Level 3) are presented with a disposal problem at the 
‘Extrashine’ metal processing factory. They assume the role of the person at the factory with the responsibili- 
ty for waste disposal. The assignment uses an industrially relevant case study to facilitate an objective inves- 
tigation of the hazardous nature of certain waste materials and how they may safely be handled; the legal 
duties of waste producers, hauliers, and disposers; and what constitutes good environmental practice. 
Students learn the differences between acts, regulations and directives and some of the key pieces of legis- 
lation e.g. Health and Safety at Work Act (HASAWA) (1974), Environmental Protection Act (1990), COSHH 
(1989), Duty of Care Code of Practice, Control of Pollution (Special Waste) Act (1980). 



Specific learning outcomes 

4.1 Apply the principles of relevant environmental 
legislation (with respect to the transport of 
industrial waste from a producer to an autho- 
rised receiver of waste) 

4.2 Work (or identify good practice) within the prin- 
ciples of the relevant legislation e.g. 
Environmental Protection Act (1990) Water Act 
(1991), Health and Safety at Work Act (1974) and 
Control of Substances Harmful to Health Act 

(1989) 



Assessment criteria 

Outline COSHH and HASAWA 

Identify substances harmful to health and suggest 

appropriate disposal methods 



Suggest requirements of an appropriate waste dis- 
poser 

Specify procedures to protect the environment and 
individuals from a given industrial waste 
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General learning outcome 5 Evaluate economic and social benefits of good environmental practice 

Student programme: Hotel & Catering Operations, Level 3, 

Hopwood Hall College 
Assignment: Green Cuisine Day 

Green Cuisine Day is an assignment undertaken by Hotel & Catering Operations students (Level 3), who eval 
uate the physiological and environmental impact of meals and recipes. Environmental dimensions include 
waste, packaging/recycling, chemicals, energy use, resource saving storage, cultivation tr msport, type of 
production. Positive and negative effects are assessed. Each student selects a recipe and prepares the dish 
for customer acceptance trials. They prepare a report which addresses the environmental and nutritional fea 
tures of their chosen recipe, and the assessment criteria. Students select a recipe accompanied by ecologi- 
cal and nutritional comment. This Green Cuisine project was first carried out during the ROBI (Rochdale and 
Bielefeld, Germany) project In which FE students from England worked with students from Germany; the pro- 
ject’s aim was to increase the awareness of both lecturers and students. This project was funded by a grant 
from the European Social Fund, which can be traced back to the International Conference at Tbilisi in 1977 
and the resolution of EC Council for Ministers in May 1988, which placed special emphasis on environmental 
protection and sought to promote this in environmental education. 



Specific learning ooutcomes 

5,1 Relate concept of ‘sustainability’ to local, 
national and global environmental issues 



5.2 Evaluate conservation, re-use and recycling in 
an economic and social context 



Assessment criteria 

List the criteria of Green Cuisine and apply to a 
‘product matrix’* when selecting meals 
Prepare a i *al with reduced environmental impact 

Identify one example of an environmentally friendly 
food in terms of personal, national and global crite- 
ria 

Describe the relationship between food and energy 
use, recycling, packaging, good production 
process and environmental impact 



This assignment also enables the achievement of General Learning Outcome 2 (Evaluate the environmental 
effect of an activity) 



* Use of a 'product matrix' Involves students assessing the environmental impact (positive, neutral or 
negative) of a picduct, with reasons, for a range of environmentally relevant factors, e.g. energy to produce, 
resources used, chemicals used, type of storage, packaging, recycling arrangements, waste arrangements, 
transport arrangements. 
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Example 6 



General learning outcomes i, 2 and 5 i State the importance of natural processes, relationships and 

resources that exist in the environment 
2 List the environmental effects of an activity 
5 Identify economic and social benefits of good environmental 
practice 

Student programme: Carpentry & joinery Level 2, 

Hopwood Hall College 
Assignment: Casement Windows 

‘Casement Windows’ is an example of the use of a practical assignment to communicate complex environmen- 
tal issues. Students of Carpentry & Joinery Level 2 identify how the performance of a window can be 
improved by modifying its construction without increasing its cost to an uneconomic level. In doing so, heat- 
ing costs can be reduced, energy conserved and unnecessary depletion of natural resources avoided. 

In groups, students produc a specification for the design of an ‘eco window’, which takes account of draw- 
ing on manufacturers’ catalogues, their experience, the types of timber and its treatment, other components, 
methods of fixing and sealing, and cost. They manufacture and fix the window, then test it for thermal effi- 
ciency, making comparisons with traditional construction. This has proved a successful, but time-consuming 
assignment. 



Specific learning outcomes 

1.1 Identify energy and timber sources 



1.2 Describe the finite nature of resources and the 
consequtmt need for management 



1.3 Relate the above to issues of personal, national 
and global consumption 



2.1 Describe how industrial or social processes may 
have an impact on the environment 



Assessment criteria 

Choose and use licensed hardwood 
Explain the need for improved window design 
Describe the importance of cycles of matter and 
energy supply 



State relationship between energy and fossil fuels 
and importance of improved ‘U’ values 
Explain relationships between reduced energy use 
and possible increase of resources 

Identify preferable ‘U’ values and methods of 
achieving these 

Link window structure to domestic energy use and 
global environmental problems 

Identify relationship between domestic energy use 
and pollution 

Explain how structural changes can reduce energy 
use and pollution 
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Example 6 (continued) 



Specific learning outcomes 

2.2 Suggest a sustainable alternative within the 
technology available 



2,3 Propose changes in behaviour as a result of the 
suggested solution 



5.1 Stat. examples of local and personal activities 
which benefit the national and global environ- 
ment 



5.2 Describe examples of conservation, re-use and 
recycling 



Assessment criteria 

State ways that window structure can be altered to 
reduce heat loss 

Suggest changes to window design anc' carry out 
preferred action 

Identify structural changes to windows necessary 

with respect to 2.1, 2.2 

Evaluate new windows based on environmental per- 
formance 

State why improved window design will improve 
environmental performance 

Assemble window structures with improved environ- 
mental performance 

Discuss the reasons for this activity 

State reasons for using licensed hardwoods and 
need for high ‘U’ values 

Assemble window structure using sustainable 
resource of timber 
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Examples of learning assignments 
and assessment criteria designed to 
address all of the learning outcomes 

The following assignments have been designed 
to enable, as far as possible all of the five general 
learning outcomes to be achieved. Assessment 
criteria corresponding to the general and more 
specific outcomes are given. 



In a Business & Finance programme An exhibition on local environmental issues 

Bromley College of Fi-rther and Higher Education has developed an assignment at Advanced Level 3 which 
enables all the five general learning outcomes to be addressed, and students to increase their understand- 
ing of trie relationship of environmental issues with the business world. 

Students in a major assignment examine either a company or industry operating locally of their choice. They 
consider the specific environmental issues or examine how a significant environmental issue (which may be 
quite a bmad topic) is affecting local Industry. Students consider its history, its present and possible devel- 
opment. 

Students work in groups of about five, agree work allocation, research individual tasks, share information, 
and make presentations. The whole group prepares a presentation of its work for an environmental exhibi- 
tion held at the college. Students document their own contribution and demonstrate how it relates to the 
rest of the group. Students are assessed on their understanding of the work of the group. 

Assessment criteria corresponding to the general and specific learning outcomes are given. The outcomes 
are interpreted in the context of business activities. Students look at the relationship between a business 
and environmental resources, and the effect of a business and business decisions on the environment. The 
effect of environmental legislation and how it is enforced are examined, as are the advantages of good envi- 
ronmental practice. 

General learning outcomes, Level 3 

1 Understand the importance of processes relationships and resources that exist in the environment 

2 Evaluate the environmental effect of an activity 

3 Analyse how past decisions and activities impact on a local environment 

4 Interpret the legislative framework which exists to protect the environment 

5 Evaluate economic and social benefits of good environmental practice 
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Specific learning outcomes 

1.1 Explain the importance of the cycles of matter 
and energy supply 

1.2 Explain the need for management of finite 
resources 

1-3 Relate the above to issues of global consump- 
tion, population dynamics, and industrial and 
social processes 

1.4 Be aware of the interdependence of actions by 
individuals, communities, nations and business, 
and the environmental consequences and 
opportunities of these relationships 

2.1 Evaluate the impact of action based on environ- 
mental, economic, social and aesthetic dimen- 
sions 

2.2 Select options and justify sustainable environ- 
mental practice 

2.3 Evaluate potential changes in vocational, per- 
sonal and national behaviour 

3.1 Explain the ways in which past activities and 
decisions have shaped the environment of the 
present day 

3.2 Evaluate relevant historical perspectives and 
events 



3.3 Identify the conflicts that arise from environ- 
mental issues and consider ways to resolve 
such conflicts 



4.1 Apply the principles of relevant environmental 
legislation 

4.2 Work (or identify good practice) within the prin- 
ciples of the relevant legislation, e.g. 
Environmental Protection Act (1990) Water Act 

(1991) 

5.1 Relate the concept of sustainability to local, 
national and global environmental issues 

5.2 Evaluate conservation, re-use and recycling 
within an economic and social context 



Assessment criteria 

Identify resources used and relation with natural 
ecosystems 

Describe the source and availability of resources 
used 

Identify and explain how the issue(s) affects the 
industry /firm chosen 



Identify and explain the significance of the environ- 
mental issue(s) chosen 



Identify and explain how the industry/firm’s activi- 
ties affect the (local) community and individuals 



Propose solutions to the identified environmental 
problem(s) 

Identify the costs entailed in the alternative courses 
of action 

Describe and interpret the features of the local envi- 
ronment 



Identify how current behaviour and thinking of the 
industry/firm chosen has changed towards the 
problems identified 

Interpret and evaluate the current behaviour and 
thinking of the industry/firm chosen, and of itself 
and its community to the problems identified 



Identify and explain the relevant legislation to the 
chosen topic 

Suggest changes in working practices to reduce 
environmental impact in line with the stated leg- 
islative framework 



Suggest changes to the existing legislation 



Identify pressures for such changes and the bene- 
fits they offer 
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In a Leisure & Tourism course The impact of tourism on the environment 

Students of St Helens College produce a video or a display identifying the problems created by tourism and 
recreational pressure on the Lancashire coast. This assignment enables each of the general learning out- 
comes to be addressed. 

Students work as a group each with assigned roles and tasks. Students keep a record of their work and 
information acquired through lecturers, visiting speakers, site visits and their research, and produce individ- 
ual reports. To achieve Outcome i requires a field visit. 

Assessment criteria corresponding to the general and specific learning outcomes are given below. 

General learning outcomes, Level 3 

1 Understand the importance of processes relationships and resources that exist in the environment 

2 Evaluate the environmental effect of an activity 

3 Analyse how past decisions and activities affect a local environment 

4 Interpret the legislative framework which exists to protect the environment 

5 Evaluate economic and social benehts of good environmental practice 



Specific learning outcomes 

1.1 Explain the importance of cycles of matter and 
energy supply (relevant to dune formation) 

1.2 Explain the need for management of finite 
resources 

1.3 Relate the above to issues of global consump 
tion, population dynarriics and industrial and 
social processes 

1.4 Be aware of the interdependence of actions by 
individuals and communities and the environ* 
mental consequences and opportunities of 
these relationships 

2.1 Evaluate the impact of action in terms of envi- 
ronmental, economic, social and aesthetic 
dimensiof>s 



2.2 Select options and justify sustainable environ- 
mental practice 



Assessment criteria 

Identify sand dune ecosystem and natural process- 
es leading to its formation 
Desc'ibe basic sand dune ecology 

Propose examples of management strategies for 
conse vation of wildlife 



Identify activities which influence sand dune forma- 
tion 



Identify natural and human affects the dune system 
Evaluate the impact of tourism on the coast 



Identify mar agement strategies for conservation 
and recreation, e.g. use of board-walks, localised 
pathways, specific parking/picnic areas 
Identify an aciion pi . mi to reduce impact of tourism 

(continues) 
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Specific learning outcomes 



Assessment criteria 



2.3 Evaluate potential changes in vocational, per- 
sonal and national behaviour 



3.1 Explain the ways in which past activities and 
decisions have shaped the environment of the 
present day 

3.2 Evaluate relevant historical perspectives and 
events 



4.1 Apply the principles of the relevant environmen- 
tal legislation 



4.2 Work (or identify good practice) within the prin- 
ciples of the relevant legislation, e.g. The Health 
and Safety at Work Act (1974) 



5.1 Relate the concept of sustainability to local, 
national and global environmental issues 



5.2 Evaluate conservation, re-use and recycling 
within an economic and social context 



Identify own level of commitment toward care of the 
environment, e.g. sustainability of individual 
behaviour 

Evaluate management strategies to deal with these 



State the historical background to sites (e.g. dune 
systems) 



Compare past and present management strategies 
for sites (e.g. dune systems) 

View and interpret sand dune sites 

Outline EPA, HSAWA, COSHH, the Water Act, 
Legislation to cover SSIs and local nature reserves 
— National Parks and Access to Countrywide Act 
(1949), The Countryside Act (1969), The Wildlife 
and Countryside Act (1981) 



Identify from the above, legislation which protects 
the environment 

State implications of legislation for conservation of 
the wildlife at the sites and for staff and visitors to 
the sites e.g. bye-laws to be displayed on site 



Evaluate the social and environmental cost of 
impact, e.g. flooding, loss of tourist revenue, loss 
of wildlife 

Propose a Integrated and co-operative approach to 
developing solutions to environmental problems 

Identify benefits of re-use of resources such as 

Christmas trees to trap sand 



4* The way forward 

The on\ ironmental outcome specifications in 
this report show both the feasibility and 
complexity of implementing environmental 
education throughout a wide range of curricula. 

Curriculum managers responsible for 
de\eloping en\'ironmental education across all 
or part of a colleges' pro\ ision mav be faced 
with: 

a) qualifications which alreadv have a 
significant envirv^nmental dimensiv>n 

and/or 

b) curricula and qualifications which have 
no or \ er\ few intended env irvm mental 
learning outcomes. 

They mav hav e sv>me suppv>rt materials v>f their 
own or from other K>dies, e.g. BTI'C, and now 
have the list of general learning outcomes ior 
env ironmental responsibilitv prv>pv>sed b\' the 
Council for Idivironmental Fducativ>n (CFTj 
(see l.uvirofwtcfitiil I'lluaitioti I'hwu^^hout I'lntlicr 
i.ilihiUiou I), and the model of general and 
specific learning outcomes in this report. 

Where existing curricula and qualificatiiins 
already hav e a significant env ironmental 
dimension, curriculum managers are advised [o 
use the general and specific learning outcomes 
in this tvport, together with the Cld/s list of 
general outcomes, as checklists against which to 
judge whether additional or modified i>utcomes 
and corresponding teaching and learning 
experiences are needed 

Where existing curricula and qualificaMons 
include few or no intended environmental 
learning outcomes and where there is need for 
new provision, curriculum managers are 
.kIv ised to either: 



a) use the unit of outcomes in this report as 
a basis for implementing the curriculum, 
undertaking further development work 
vv here necessarv’ 

or 

b) use this specification of outcomes with 
the general outcomes identified by the 
CHE project , in further development 
work designed to meet specific needs. 

To realise env ironmental education throughout 
11/ it i.^ important to involve as manv staff as 
possible in the dev elopment process. 

Course teams and individual teachers are 
ad V ised to use the model and its application: 

a) to clarifv the intendi'd env ironmental 
outcv>mes of their existing programnu's 

b) [o use and further develop the 
illustrative assignments and assessment 
criteria in their existing work 

e) as a stimulus to develop new 
assignments and clear assessment 
criteria in the specific VAicativmal and 
general v'ducational fields in w hich thev 
vvxirk 

lo support the implementativ)n and 
dewlopment of the ideas in this report, Hld)A is 
interested in prvn iding, and working witl^ 
othiTs io prov ide network support. 

Allan Lawrence continues lo develop this 
nu>del invi>lving collaboration vv ith colleges in 
t^iermany, and a translation of the general and 
specific learning outcomes is av ailable. 
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